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In  contrast  to  a  sharp  drop  in  cotton  prices  at  the  close  of  World  War  I  and 
an  extended  rise  a  few  months  later,  cotton  prices  after  World  War  II  continued  the 
gradual  upward  trend  until  a  year  later  and  then  advanced  sharply  reaching  a  peak  in 
October  1946.  Prices  broke  sharply  in  mid-October,  and  by  November  15  were  about  8-1/2 
cents  lower  at  the  farm  level  compared  with  a  month  earlier.  The  break  was  attributed 
mainly  to  the  exceptional  amount  of  speculation  in  the  market  at  the  time.  Cotton 
prices  are  still  considerably  above  the  Government  loan  rate. 

The  favorable  United  States  situation  results  largely  from  (I)  the  unprece- 
dented level  of  domestic  consumption  during  the  war  period  and  thereafter,  (2)  the  ex- 
ceptionally small  crops  in  1 945  and  1946,  (3)  the  general  inflationary  situation,  and 
(4)  increased  exports,  following  the  war. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


.     ]gg     .  ^  of 

Item  !  base„  Nov.  Sept,  :  Octc  !  Nove  :  -'ear 
  :      period  j  ■-   ;  jag; 


'rices  s                                    s  i 
Middling  15/l6-inch„  10  l 

markets     . . . .  . . , . .  . . , . . . .  0 8  Cent                 23=93       36.88       36,07       30,89  129,1 

Farm,  United  States  e..,..  .1  Cent           8      22,52       35. 30        37,69       29,23  129,8 

Parity  ,  =  0  - . » , ,  0  o . » 0  o.s  Cent           §      21,70       24,80       25067       26,29  121,2 

rarmt,  percentage  of  parity  Percent                 10U           142           1U7           111  106o| 

Premium  of  l-l/8  inch  over  \  % 

"basis  l/                              8  : 


BlDXl  1  b          -      -     .       :     z     O    O    O    O    C    O    C    E>    O    O    O    O  0 

Point 

300 

189 

99 

125 

M.1 

Carolina  "Bw  mill  area  oc8 

Point 

1  525 

382 

327 

351 

66,9 

Clothc  17  constructions  »„„.08 

Cent 

1  44,78 

63-79 

66.57 

71*25 

159*1 

Mill  margin0  17  constructions s 

Cent 

21d6 

27,1+0 

3O086 

4-0,78 

192  =  7 

Cottonseed^  f?rm  price  » « 0  „  = ,  : 

Dollar 

51,30 

57.80 

660  00 

89,90 

175:2 

Cottonseed,  parity  = <,  0  0 .  <>  0 «  » , : 

Dollar 

s  39*50 

45,10 

46=70 

47.80 

121c0 

Cottonseed^  farm  pet,  of 

0 
0 

P  SI*  i        y        O  •OOCCCOo0003»0»CC0001, 

Percent 

130 

128 

l4l 

188 

144,6 

Consumptions 

All  kinds  during  month,. 


i.  t-1 

S  15000  hales 

8  743.2 

"18,4 

J  -k  ,  i_ 

877-5 

All  kinds  cumulative,  total 

1,000  bales 

s  2D94lo9 

1,674,0 . 

v  1 

20605,2 

3,482.6 

11s  M 

All  kinds  per  day9  total  c. 

Bales 

1    3^,  579 

39 ■ 924 

40c488 

42,803 

123:S 

All  kinds s  annual  rate  <.  *  <,  c 

l Million  "bales 

8.9 

10,2 

10,4 

11.0 

123.6 

American-Egyptian  cottons 

:  Bale 

1,458 

1,113 

1.152 

9?4 

67=5 

American-3gyptiantt  cumu= 

0 
0 

Bale 

7.1-0 

20153 

3,305 

5,569 

78  J 

Foreign  cottone  total  0.000 

Ba> 

I3„c62 

20,943 

24,863 

21 B 900 

167,7 

Foreign  cotton-,  cumulative 

Bale 

5ioOi9 

43  e  HO 

67,973 

118,558 

232  4 

Stocks a  end  of  months 

0 
0 

Consuming  establishments  ,o 

8  1D000  bales 

8  2,204,9 

1,95^-4 

2, 018 , 9 

2,105,7 

55-5 

Public  storage  and  com- 

0 

3^  6  2  2  Q  S  Daoo*ooo«o<*ooo*«ioo 

8  19000  bales 

.10,613, 3 

4,328,5 

5o*3S,0 

69212,2 

58:5 

Tot  2 |y           o    ©    ©    O  30000000DOOOOO 

19000  bales 

: 12. 818.2 

6 0 284, 9 

79906o9 

8.317.9 

64,9 

Egyptian  cotton,  total  2/  , 

Bale 

1  54,657 

34,108 

51,867 

94,9 

American-Egyptian  cottons 

9 
e 

(1 
0 

Bale 

25,059 

5 ,  6cc 

5,272 

5,269 

21 B0 

Exports  J/ 

p 

0 
0 

All  kinds B  during  month  3/ 

3  1000C  bales 

194C6 

4n,6 

242  0  2 

10308 

53:3 

All  kinds ,  cumulative  total 

0 

0 
0 

©    ©    O     OOO     90000*0     «    a     OOOOOO  OO 

s  1,000  bales 

g     627  d 

4u06 

653o  7 

757  c  5 

IZOoS 

Imports  ]J 

0 

■ 

162,4 

All  kinds  during  month  J/ 

1,000  bales 

8  21,875 

17^9 

4lo0 

35,530 

All  kinds  cumulative  total^ 

1,000  bales 

1  100,957 

17*9 

5««9 

9404io 

93=5 

Index  numbers  s 

0 
0 

Cotton  consumption  ,.00.000 

;1935=39  -  100=  128 

153 

155 

164 

128,1 

Prices  paid,  interests  and 

D 

0 
0 

X  ciJJC  '_'  ^                         c  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  O  0  O  0  0  0 

s 1910=14  =  100 s  175 

200 

207 

212 

121=1 

1/  Premiums  for  Middling  1-1/8  inch,  based  on  near  active  month  futures  at  New  York, 
2/  Includes  only  stocks  in  mills  and  public  storage  and  at  compresses, 
J/  Refers  to  month  preceding  month  shown  in  heading  of  table. 
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Cotton  pric»e  in  early  December  rose  gradually  from  30*5  to  about  33 
cents  per  pound  and  or.  the  l4th  of  the  month  were  ah  out  5  ccntc  above  the  lowest 
poirit  reached  during  the  period  of  the  market  break  beginning  in  late  October. 
Price  trends  in  November  were  gradually  upward  except  for  a  decline  of  about 
1-1/2  cents  which  coincided  with  the  coal  strike.    Despite  the  recovery,  however, 
the  December  Ik  price'  was  about  6  cents  per  pound  or  3'^  dollars  per  bale  less  than 
the  peak  reached  in  early  October.    Early  December  prices  are  about  8  to  8-1/2 
cents  per  pound  higher  compared  with  prices  a  year  earlier. 

Although  of  relatively  short  duration,  the  October  decline  was  the  most 
rapid  of  any  market  drop  In  recent  history.    An  investigation  by  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  into  the  cause  of  the  market  collapse  showed  a  marked  increase 
of  speculative  trading  in  futures  during  the  past  9  to  12  months.    Long  holdings 
of  large  traders  increased  more  than  kOO  percent  duri.ng  the  year  ending  October  ■ 
16.    During  the  drop,  35  percent  of  these  holdings  were  liquidated.     Small  traders 
increased  their'  Volume  of  long  holdings  by-  slightly  less  than  100  percent  from 
October  15,'  19^5  "to  the  same  date  ir.  19^6  and  liquidated  about  26  percent  during 
the  recent  break.'    The  volume  of  long  holdings  by  small  traders  normally  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  for  large  traders. 

To  curb  excessive  speculative  trading,  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 

recommended  limiting  each  individual* 3  total  futures  contracts  in  each  exchange 

to  30,0C0  bales  instead  of  30,000  for  each  month  for  which  futures  are  quoted. 

At  hearing  held  December  10,  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Commission,  representatives 
of  the  cotton  trade  opposed  such  revisions      They  contended  that  floor  trading, 
considered  a.  stabilizing  force  on  the  market,  would  be  reduced  considerably. 

The  case  is  being  held  ope:":  until  January  10.  After  that  time  the  commission  will 
make  final  recommendations* 

Following  the  October  market  break,  the  quantity  of  cotton  placed  un&er 
government  loan  by  farmers  increased  from  less  than  kOO  bales  per  week  to  from 
12,000  to  19,000  bales  per  week  during  the  four  weeks  ending  December  7«  However, 
only  65,791  bales  had  been  placed  under  loan  through  December  7,  jompared  with 
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l3'+>397  "bales  to  thia  date  in  19*4-f>  and  several  tiia.es  this  volume  in  prewar  years. 

Mill  consumption  in  November  ran  at  *i-2,800  "bales  per  working  day,     6  percent 
higher  than  in  October  and  the  highest  level  since  May  19*R .    Continuation  of  this 
rate  for  the  remainder  of  19^6-^7  would  result  in  consumption  of  .10,7  million 
running  "bales  for  the  year.    However,  because  of  the  seasonal,   decline  that  usually 
occurs  in  the  early  summer  months  and  other  uncertainties,  consumption  may  foil 
considerably  below  this  level  for  the  entire  year.     In  any  event  the  U.  C.  carry- 
over      11  August  1,  19^7  is  expected  to  be  less  than  half  the  7»5  million  bales 
carry-over  on  August  1,  19*1-6  and  the  lowest  since  I929.    This  is  based  on  the 
December  1  estimated  production  of  8,*i-82,000  bales  of  ^00  pounds  gross  for  19*4-6. 

On  November  11,  Secretary  Anderson  recommended  a  I9U7  acreage  goals  for  most 
field  crops..    The  goal  of  23  million  acres  for  cotton  was  a  2o  percent  increase 
over  19*4-6  estimated  plantings.     Such  an  acreage,  with  the  assumed -yield  of  263  ■ 
pounds  suggested  by  the  Goals  Committee,  would  produce  a  crop  of  about  12.6 
million  (^OOlbs.  gross)  bales  about  equal  to  that  of  19*!-0  and  19*4-2.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Goals  Committee  increased  production  is  needed  to  meet 
domestic  and  foreign  requiremtns  and  "Co  maintain  working  stocks. 

.Mill  consignation  in  Italy  for  19*4-6-47  is  estimated  at  78O.OOO  bales, 
compared  with  223,800  tales  in  19*4-5 -^o  and  an  average  of  slightly  less  than 
700,000  bales  during  the  period  193*1-38,    Due  largely  to  the  favorable  labor 
supply,  the  shortage  of  rayon  which  has  released  spindles  for  spinning  cotton, 
and  to  the  impetus  of  cpccia3.  programs  arranged  through  IXMRRA,  consumption  in 
Italy  has  expanded  more  rapidly  than  in  other  war  countries.    Between  January 
and  May  of  19*4-6  the  proportion  of  spindles  thet  were  active  increased  from  hh.2 
to  71*8  percent.    The  latter  figure  is  about  11  percent  lower  than  the  percentage 
active  in  193 0 ., 

Mill  "consurartion  in  Poland  -is 'expected  to  v^scn  slightly  above  the-  prevur  rate 
in  K46-*4-7  compared  with  about  80  percent  of  the  prewar  rate  in  19*4-;;-*4-6.     A  larger 
proportion  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  Poland  is  coming  from  Kussia.     In  Spain  mill 
operations  are  being  reduced  because  of  the  limited  supply  of  dollar  exchange. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  SITUATION 

~j£SIL         iiixS^  scnc  Recovery 

fx-  .71  0  -too or  iye  Br< 

Cotton  prices  at -the  10  markets  in  early  December  vcre  comparatively  stable 

at  from  30.?  to  about  33  cento  per  pound.    During  the  four  weeks  ending  December  j 
lh,  prices  at  the  10  markets  did  not  fluctuate  a  great  deal,  and  most  of  the  timeB 
showed  0  gradual  upward  trend.    For  the  month  of  November,  Middling  15/16-inch  ■ 
cotton  at  the  10  markets  averaged  3O.89  cunts  per  pound  compared  with  30. C7  cents, 
the  average  for  October,  and  the  peak  for  the  season  of  38.93  cents  on'  October  2.M 

The  cotton  market  "broke  with  unprecendented  sharpness  beginning  October  loth 

and  futures  trading  was  suspended  or,  3  different  dates.    Middling  15/16-inch 
cotton  dropped  to  27.95  cents  per  pound  the  first  week  in  November,  compared  with 
38. cents  0.0  the  day  prior  to  the  "break  on  Occoher  16.    The  decline  of  slightly 
mere  than  50  dollars  a  bale  within  three  weeks  w^ped  out  the  entire  gain  in 
prices  which  occurred  between  early  June  a-id  mid-October. 

As  a  result  of  the  panicky  contitiens  ir  the  market  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  made  an  investigation  of  the  futures  transactions  during  the  period  of  I 
rapid  decline.    Normally " large  traders  -  those  having  market  positions  of  5,000 
bales  or  more  in  one  cotton  future  -  must  report  day  to  day  transactions  and  indi- 
cate whether  their  operations  arc  speculative  or  hedging .   .Small  traders  are  not  , 
required  to  furnish  similar  reports  on  trading. 

This  study  indicated  that  an  iMflux  cf  speculative  interest  in  cotton    .  i 
futures  which  took  "place  beginning  with  the  spring  months  cf  IjkC  was  one  of  the 
primary  factors  contributing  to  the  narked  price  advance  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall.    The  long  holdings  of  large  traders  more  than  kOO  percent  during  the £ 
12  months  ended  October  16,  lQko  (from  80,100  hales  to  U17.OOO  hales)  and  dropped 
abruptly  in  two  weeks  to  (272,400  bales),  only  65  percent  of  the  volume  before  the 
decline  began.    For  small  traders,  an  influx  of  trading  was  noted  during  the  some 
period  but  the  increase  proport.iora.lly  was  considerably  less  than  for  large  trader. 
Total  long  commitments  of  small  traders  increased  from  1,366,000  bales  on  October 
15,  19^5;  to  2,688,700  bales  a  year  later,  and  then  decreased  within  two  weeks  to 
2,000,350.    Although  small  traders  increased  thedr  holdings  by  a  smaller  percent 
and  liquidated  a  smaller  proportion  during  the  break, their  holdings  of  long  con-1 
tracts  normally  are  several  times  as  large  as  those  of  large  traders.     They  actual- 
ly sold  1,322,700  bales  during  the  break  compared  with  lW-,600  bales  sold  by  large 
traders. 

As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  the    Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  oaM 
November  18,  that  "the  recent  decline  in  cotton  prices  was  accelerated  by  the 
liquidation  of  -  large  speculative  holdings  acquired  earlier  this  year  .....  I  am  j 
now  authorizing  figures  based  on  these  same  reports  to  be  published  each  month,  so 
that  every  member  of  the  trade" and  the  public  may  have  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
judge  the  effect  of  speculative  activity  in  the  markets".    Furthermore,  the  Com-* 
mcdity  Exchange  Commission  called  a  hearing  0:1  December  10  to-  consider  limiting  1 
speculative  holdings  of  any  individual  to  30,000  bales  in  all  futures  months  on  1 
each  market.    This  revision  in  trading  regulations  has  been  :mcemir.«nde&  by  the 
Ccnnn!0di^yft"6ini^:e  the  place  of  present  requirements  that  an  individual  may  nold 
30,000  bales  for  each  trading  month  in  any  market £t  the'  hearing,  representative: 
of  the  cotton  exchange  opposed  such  revision  in  regulations  governing  trade  on 
the  basis  that  floor  trading  would  bo  reduced  substantially.    The  case  is  being 
held  open  until  January  10,  for  presentation  of  further  information  after  which  j 
the  Commission 'will  make  recommendations  on  their  findings. 
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Cotton  prices  of  Middling  15/16  inch  cotton  at  the  10  markets  on  Decetnber 
lU  were  shout  6.6  c^nts  par  pound  above  parity  as  reported  for  November  15,  and 
about  f-l/2  c<=nts  higher  than  the  loan  rate  for  such  cotton  under  the  ISkS  loan 
program.    Prices  farmers  received  ITovfifliber  15  were  only  11  n^ropnt  higher  than 
rarity  rrices.     'Ibis  core '  res  with  prices  k~f  p^rcT.t  above  narity  on  October  IS, 
and  is  the  sarv*  relationship  which  prevailed  between  farm  -prices  and  the  oarity 
price  June  15  of  this  year. 

More  Cotton  Plac  d  under 

Loans  Following  Price  Break 


Farmers  generally  did  not  give  much  t brought  to  rlacim-  cotton  under 
government  loan  before  the  market  drop  of  late  October.     Ih'rough  October  1?, 
slightly  less  than  1,000  bales  had  been  placed  under  government  loan,  and  by 
October  26,  only  1535  bales  cf  the  crop  had  been  "lac  £  under  loans 

corn-cared  with  over  58,  000  bales  ur  to  the  same  date  in  l^kr- .    A  marked  increase 
in  loan  contracts  began  with  the  first  week  in  November,  and  during  the  third 
week  in  November  nearly  15,000  bales  were  placed  under  loan,    which  is 
significantly  higher  than  for  any  .week  recorded  during  the  19^5  season.  For 
the  four  weeks  ended  December  lU,  the  number  of  bales  entering  the  loan  ranged 
from  12,000  to  19,000  bales. 

Table  1. -Cotton  Number  of  bales  placed  under  CCC  loan  by  weeks 
through  first  week  of  December  l^h^-hc  and  19-6- 

U7  seasons. 
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Compiled  from  r<--orts'  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


Week 

Bales  "c laced 

Cummulat  i  ve 

Wee! 

■  ;  'Bales  placed 

Cumulative 

ending 

in  loan 

total 

ending. 

in  loan 

total 

bales 

bales 

bale  s 

bales 

Sept . 

23 

15,709 

Sept. 

28 

Li~3 

Oct. 

6 

5,7?? 

21,-37  ■ 

Oct. 

5 

lr^ 

6oi* 

Oc  t . 

13 

11,533 

33,090 

Oct . 

12 

~6h 

c72 

Oct . 

20 

14,633 

^7,7?3 

19 

2k2 

1,214 

Oct. 

27 

ic, 35S 

58,l4i 

Oct. 

26 

321 

.  1,535 

Nov . 

3 

16,007 

jk„lkZ 

Nov. 

? 

2,lU3 

3,678 

Nov. 

10 

12,976 

zi.iizk 

Nov. 

Q 

J 

3,192 

6,870 

Nov . 

17 

13,?35 

100,359  ' 

Nov. 

16 

12,072 

18,942 

Nov. 

2k 

13,675 

llk,Sj,k 

IJOV. 

23 

18,550 

37,?92 

Dec. 

1 

10,^80 

125,814 

Nov . 

30 

1^,576 

•  52,U68 

Dec. 

8,583 

13^,397 

Dec  • 

7 

13,323 

^5,791 
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Consumption  at  Hi rhest  Hate  | 
Since  May  13'1"3  .  '  1 

Domestic  mill  consumption  for  November  was  ?77»^6l  bales  compared  with  ! 
31,229  in  October  and  7^3*225  b??les  in  November  19^5  •     Consumption  per  working  1 
day  in  November  averted  U2,803  bales.     This  is  the  highest  daily  rate  since  May  I 
19^3 1  an^  is  6  percent  higher  than  fcr  October  of  this  year  and  2h  percent  higher  ' 
than  in  November  19^5  •    For  the  first  four  months  of  the  19^-6-^7  sea-son,  consump- 
tion totaled  3i^S2,65C  bales  compared  with  2,9^-1,281  bales  consumed  during  the 
same  period  of  19^5*     Should  the  daily  rate  of  consumption  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season  run  as  high  as  in  November,  consumption  for  the  year  would  total  about  ■ 
10,7  million  bales,  l6  percent  more  than  the  9«2  million  bales  consumed  during  the 
19^5-^6  season.     However,  the  seasonal  decline  that  usually  occurs  in  May  and  June 
and  other  unpredictable  factors  may  prevent  consumption  from  running  at  the  currer.1 
exceptionally  high  rate  for  the  remainder  cf  19^-6-^7 .  I 

Q  .r  .A.  and  CP, A.  end  Most  Price  and 
Product  ion  Centre  Is 

On  November  9>  'the  President  authorized  removal  of  price  controls  on  all 
items  except  su^ar,  rice  and  rents  and  indicated  other  restrictions  on  production, 
wages,  etc.  would  be  eliminated  as  rabidly  as  possible.     Pursuant  to  this  policy, 
the  Civilian  Production  Administration  issued  revoking  Or  amending  notices  for  , 
practically  all  wartime  restrictions  on  fabrics  and  fabric  end-use  products.    On  1 
November  15,  the  order  under  which  the  srecial  orogram  for  low-cost  textiles  and 
apparels  was  being  operated  was  completely  revoked.     Other  announcements  were  made 
through  November  26.    At  present  only  the  controls  governing  pet-asides  for  export 
and  for  certain  uses  made  of  twill  fabrics  are  in  effect.    Also,  CP. A.   is  still 
retaining  the  order  governing  inventories  at  wholesale  and  retail  levels  which  is 
designed  to  keep  stocks  fairly  evenly  distributed.     Set-asides  for  export  will  not 
be  required  after  January  1,  19^7,  but  no  revision  has  been  made  in  the  export 
quota  and  license  program  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade. 

Up  to  early  December  the  removal  of  production  controls  apparently  had  not! 
had  significant  effects  on  the  production  of  the  various  types  of  goods.     Some  tin  I 
will  be  required  for  manufacturers  to  fill  orders  already  booked.     Changes  in  type 
of  construction  will  have  to  be~in  with  changes  in  types  of  yarn  spun,  and  convert- 1 
ed  later  to  specific  uses.  ■  Thus  .any -shifts  in  types  of  construction  that  are  war- 
ranted by  trade  demands  will  not  .show  up  for  some  time  yet,    '  1 

Prices  of  Soot  C-o 0^ s  Sharp ly  Higher 
Volume  .of  Forward  Sales  IV  rge 

Prices  for  cotton  textiles  for  immediate  delivery  advanced  sharply  follow-  J 
ing  the  lifting  of  price  controls.  Sties  were  substantial  in  volume,  price  in-  , 
creases  fcr  goods  sold  for  forward  delivery  were  much  less  than  those  for  spot  I 
goods.  Apparently  the  bulk  of  these  forward  sales  has  been  made  at  or  near  former  | 
ceiling  prices.  The  volume  of  forward  sales  has  been  auite  larse.  Many  mills  are 
reported  to  have  sold  their  output  for  a  period  extending  well  into  the  second 
Quarter  of  19^7.  1 
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With  most  .yarn  and  cloth  sales  "being  made  at  or  above  former"  ceiling. prices 
•^th null- margins 0r  the  spread's  between  the  price  of  cloth  and  the  price  of  cotton  are 
exceptionally  wide.     The  ceiling  prices  were  based  on  cotton  prices  of  about  36. 5.0 
cents  a  pound  as  compared  with  prices  of  November  and  early  December  ranging  from 
}0  to  32  cents  per  pound.     So  long  as  this  situation  continues  the  tendency  will  be 
"or  mill  consumption  of  cotton  to  expand. 

Ending  of  Cor.  1  Strike 

Avoids  Loss  in  Mill  Operations 

Indications  are  that  the  recent  coal  strike  did  not  measurably  reduce  mill 
operations.  A  recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  indicates  that  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  total  power  used  by  mills  comes  directly  from  coal. 

irthermore,  a  considerable  part  of  the  industry  in  the  South  uses  electricity,  a 
>art  of  which  is  derived  from  coal.    Mills  depending  directly  on  coal  are  estimated 
;o  have  had  ■  about  one  month's  supply  on  hand  when  the  strike  was  called.     The  dist- 
•ibution  of  the  supply  between  mills  is  quite  important,  and  had  the  strike  not  been 
settled,  some  mills  doubtless  would  soon  have  had  to  conserve  supplies  by  reducing 
operations.     Furthermore,  there  is  a  very  close  interdependence  between  the  depart- 
ments in  one  mill  and  the  various  branches  of  the  industry  so  that  the  stoppage  in 
one  branch  may cause  other  stoppages. 

December  1  Condit ions  Indicat e 

19^-6  Crop  Unchanged  from  c_  Month  Earlier 

Production  for  this  year.,  according  to  official  estimates  based  on  informa-  ■ 
tion  reported  by  farmers  and  ginners  as  of  December,   is  2,^22,000  bales  of  rj00  poundf 
gross  weight,,  5,000  bales  below  "the  estimate  for  November  1.     This  is  about  1  per- 
cent more  than  the  1921  crop  which  was  the  smallest  since  1295.     The  indicated  yield 
per  acre  for  the  current  season  of  about  23I  pounds  is  the  smallest  since  193"  an^- 
5  percent  less  than  the  revised  10-year  average  (1?<35-^) .     The  acreage  planted  for 
the  current  season  is  estimated  at  12,179,000  acres  and  the  acreage  for  harvest  at 
17,639,000  acres,   the  smallest  except  last  year  since' 122U.  Almost .29  percent  of  the 
indicated  crop  was  ginned  prior  to  December  1.         •  The  grade  of  the  I9U6  crop  is 
much  better  than  in  19^5 ,  due  largely  to  the  favorable  harvest  season,and  the  staple 
is  longer-* 

23  Million  Acre  Goal  for  19 k~[  is  One-fourth 
Larger  than  19 h6  plantings 

On  November  11,  Secretary  Anderson  announced  a  cotton  goal  of  23  million 
acres  for  I9H7.     This  would  exceed  the  plantings  by  26  percent  and  would  be 

the  highest  acreage  planted  since  19^2.     Such  an  acreage  and  the  assumed  yield  of 
263  pounds  used  'by  the  Goals  Committee  would  result  in  production  of  about  12.6 
million  (500  lb.  gross  weight)  bales,  or  about  the  same  as  the  19^C  and  1942  crops 
which  were  the  largest  since  1937.     The  significant  increase  in  production  was  rec- 
commended  by  the . Goals  Committee  so  that  supplies  may  be  adequate  to  meet  prospec- 
tive domestic  requirements,  and  to  maintain  working  stocks  at  desirable  levels. 

Of  the  k.Z  million  acre  increase  in  the  eoals  over  19U6  plantings,  2.1 
million  or  kk  percent  is  allocated  to  Texas.     This  is  an  increase  of  33  percent  over 
the  19U6  planted  acreage  for  that  state.     Other  states  receiving  major  increases  are* 
Arkansas,  'US5,000  acres;  Georgia,  392,000  acres;  Alabama,  325,000  acres;  Oklahoma 
UU0.000  acres,  and  North  Carolina,  212,000  acres.     The  acreage  goals  by  states  are 
in  line  approximately  with  figures  submitted  by  States  Production  Adjustment  Com- 
mittees which  are  the  primary  basis  for  distributing  goals. 
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It  is  too  early  to  speculate  as  tc  whether  farmers  may  "be  able  to  expand 
acreage  tc  the  extent  suggested  in  the  15^+7  goalc.    However,   in  view  of  the  rece|j 

decline  in  cotton  prices,  compared  with  an  increase  in  prices  of  seme  cf  the  cow 
peting  products,  cotton  is  net  at  present  nearly  as  attractive  compared  with  othfc 
alternatives  as  before  the  October  break  in  prices.  It  uiay  be  noted  that  during! 
the  period  for  which  goals  have  been  established,  farmers  hove  never  exceeded  the 

-- -1  2nd  planted  acreage  each  year  has  ranged  from  06  to  97  percent  of  the  seal.' 

•nnjg  VQR-gT ST"U  \ T  T ON 
Cotton  Consumption  in  Italy,  for  1-V-6-U7  to 
Exceed  Frewar  Bate 

Cotton  consumption  for  l^kb-hf  season  is  estimated  at  780,000  bales.  ThS 
compares  with  223 1 SCO  bales  for  the  19^5-^6  season  and  an  average  of  slightly  le» 
than  7^0,000  bales  during  the  period  193,a-38.  Consumption  is  expected  to  contira 
to  rise  and  may  average  70,000  bales  p  r  month  during  the  first  half  cf  the  I9U6- 
s.eason. 

Due  largely  tc  light  wartime  destruction  of  equipment ,  to  the  labor  supp' 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  shortage  cf  rayon  stable  has.  released  spindles  for  produ 
ing  cotton  goods.,  consumption  has  increased  at  an  unusual  rate.  Other  factors  en 
couraging  increased  consumption  are  (l)  favorable  wage  rates,  (2)  effective  forei 
demand  for  Italian  textiles,  (3)  specia.l  trade  arrangements  for  raw  cotton  import 
and  the  impetus  derived  from  the  ITT^BA  pro^ra.m.  Some  difficulties  yet  tc  »e  over 
ccme  are  transportation  bottle-necks,  fuel  and  r  ower  shortages,  shortages  cf  cerfra 
skilled  labor  and  ineffective  demand  on  the  home  market.  The  shortage  of  dollar 
exchange  also  may  retard  consumption  in  19^7  3 

Reports  from  a  representative  Errouo  of  mills  show  a  raeid  improvement  in 
spinning  activities  during  the  first  5  months  in  19^-6.    There  is  a  steady  though 
not  quite  so  marked  increase  in  loom  operations.    At  the  beginning  cf  19*'£,  enly 
l4h.2  percent  of  the  spindles  installed  were  active  compared  with  83. U  percent  in 
193S.     From  January  tc  May  the  proportion  cf  the  soindles  active  increased  to  71. 
percent.     In  addition,  the  hours  worked  per  week  for  each  active  spindle  increase 
from  abcut  UU  l/2  hours  to  67  l/-  hours.     In  January  X9U6 ,  there  were  about  13^ 
looms  installed  with  only  3~«9  percent  active  compared  with  13b , COO  installed  i 
193S  of  which  nearly  82  percent  wore  active.    Between  January  and  May,  the  perc: 
of  the  installed  looms  that  were  active  increased  tc  nearly  58  percent  and  the 
hours  v/orked  per  week  for  each  active  loom  increased  from  38  tc  about  U9  hours. 
Since  May  trade  sources  indicate  a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  the t  by  September  spindle  activity  had  increased  to  about  90  pel 
of  the  number  of  installed  sp indies      Spinning  mill  activity  should  exceed  the  | 
prewar  average  before  the  end  cf  19*4-6, 
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Table  2.  -  Italy:     Cotton  '    *  activity,  1938-I9U2  and  through  May  I5U6 


Active  : 

Spindle 

hrs .  worked  per 

-  •   ■  k 

Period 

,  Installed 

Active 

Eercent  : 
:",-pf-ui-  : 
,  numb  ex-  • 
.Installed: 

Total 

:  Per  in-  : 
:  stalled  . 
:  spindle  : 

•  • 

•  • 

Per 
Act  ive 
spindle 

;  ill ions 

M ill ions 

Percent 

1000' s 

Hrs.  Min. 

Hrs.  I4in. 

Cotton 

1  193S 

.  l°39 
I  iqu-0 

19' il 

19^2 

19H6 

Jan. 
7e"b. 
Mar . 
Apr. 

May 

tton 
93S 
1939 

mho 
pin 

Jan. 
Fet. 
Mar. 
Apr. 

May 


spindle 
5,474 

5,^55 
5,^78 


ict  ivity: 


3, 

5,482 

5.^15 
5,192 
5.25S 

5,313 
5,^33 

loom  activity 
136 
137 
136 
136 
136 


13H 

133 
13U 
13U 
13k 


U.pUl 

U.03O 
UJ81 

4,205 
3,927 


S2.U 
9'0.U 
87<3 
7b.  7 
71.6 


2,39b 

44.2 

106, U35 

19  - 

39 

44  - 

2  5 

3,ooU 

47.9 

233,712 

45  _ 

01 

77  - 

57 

3,Uos 

64.  S 

1S2, 66l 

3U  - 

53  - 

36 

3,703 

69.7 

191,252 

35  - 

59 

51  - 

37 

3,903 

71.? 

263,736 

US  - 

32 

67  - 

3* 

111 

81,8 

116 

gM 

114 

s4.o 

106 

77.6 

96 

70.6 

U7 

3^.9 

1,779 

13  - 

13 

38  - 

C7 

55 
65 

'41,5 

2 , 063 

15  - 

2S 

37  - 

15 

48.3 

2,837 

21  - 

12 

43  - 

53 

72 

53»8 

2 ,  S71 

21  - 

25 

39  - 

51 

77 

57.7 

3,776 

28  - 

12 

4?  - 

52 

Corp  i  led  from  pages  13  <fe  14  of  "Cotton  in  Italy"  retort  by    !"«.  P.  Salar.t ,  AgricMltujgj 
Officer,  Pome,  Italy,  quoting  the  Central  Institute  of  Statistics,  Ministry  of 
Later. 
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Cc  t  ten  iffi+j  -U7_  '  o&suim: *  ionxlxj  Poland 3- lightly 
TXbove  feTP.-vf'V  rate  . 

Cotton  ConstiSnpt ion  Ir.  Poland- is  exrected  to  increase  to  31^»000  "bales 
in  191+6-1+7  ar:d  to  about  k2<jtQ00  bales  in  15U7-4F.     This  ce^ares  with.  I9I+5-I+6 
estimated  consumption  of  221,000  bales  and  an  annual  consumption  of  270,000 
bales  during  193?~3^«    About  75  rercent  of  the  total  cot.ton  consumed  in  Poland 
before  the  war  was  American  cotton.     Total  deliveries  of  cotton  from  the  time 
of  liberation  U3r t i  1  .Aigust  1,  19)+6w»r    271,000  tales,  cf  which  only  cl  pprcent 
•.-as  American  cottcn,  1+7  percent  was  from  Russia,  and  less  than  2  porcent  was 
from  Egytrt,    Foreign  cotton  is  expected  tc  mako  up  a  gr^atsr  proportional  share 
of  the  total  consumed  in  Poland  during  the  immediate  future  than  in  Tjrewar 
years.    Prices  of  Russian  cottcn  at  present  are  from  10  tc  12  o^rc^nt  lower  in 
Poland  than  American  cotton,  while  Biaxilian  cotton  is  from  12  to  1?  percent 
cheacer . 

Most  recent  reports  indicate  that  Poland  has  about  95^,000  spindles  in 
place  as  of  *<overber  19U6,     This  compares  :,uth  i, 76^,000  in  1939*    By  the  end  • 
of  I9I+7  the  number  of  cxir.il. -s  Ineplare  is  exrected  to  increase  to  3,350,000,' 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  rehabilitation  of  war-damaged  factories.    An  addi- 
tional l/U  million  n~w  spindles  are  expected  to  be  added  in  I9I+8. 

Shortage  of  Dollar  Exchange  Limits  Cotton 
Con  sump  t-ion  in  Spain 

The  princiral  factor  in  Spain  tba.t  is  limiting  mill  operations  is  the 
shortage  of  raw  cotton,  which  is  brought  about  by  a  deficit  of  dollar  exchange 
with  which  to  buy  cotton.     The  number  cf  swindles  operating  have  be°n  reduced 
considerably  in  rec^rt  months  because  of  the  limited  supply  of  raw  cotton. 
The  number  of  bales  released  to  mills  droxred  from  a  daily  average  of  1,660 
in  August  to  SCO  in  Sen  timber,    as  a  result  cf  the  reduction  in  yarn  production 
weaving  mills  beginning  in  August,  were  forced  to  reduce  operations  significant 
In  September,  2C  rercent  of  the  weaving  mills  wore  running  one  shift,  for  three 
days  a  week,  6C  percent  w<=»re  running  one  shift  four  days  a  week,  and  20 
percent  were  running  two  shifts  four  days  a  week* 

'■Vcrld  Cot  ton  Cror   'pall  for 
Second  Successive  year 

World  cotton  r  r  odtjfct  i  on  1/  in  I9I+0-I+7  is  tentatively  estimated  by  CFAP 
at  22,0  million  bales  (  of  kjfr  rounds  not  weight)  compared  with  a  revised  estisfl 
of  20.!+  million  bales  for  I9I+5-I+6  and  a  prewar  (193^-36/  1939-Uo)'  average  of 
3C 9  million  bales,    With  the  exception  cf  l^h^-Uc,   this  is  ^he  sr.alle  sit  crop 
since  I923-2U,     Most  of  the  prospective  increase  of  1.6  million  bales  over 
last  year  is  in  the  Soviet  Union,   India,  ^gypt,  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere  r 
countries.     The  cror   in  Southern  her.is-phere  countries  is  only  in  the  early  stag 
of  growth,  and  no  official  ectimat^s  of  production  are  yet  available .  Estimate 
for  the  northern  Hemisphere    arc  still  preliminary.    Based  on  such  information 
as  is  available  fcr  the  various  countries,  the  total  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
for  lQl+6-1+7  is  estimated  at  5F.I+  million  acres.    This  is  2.8  million  acres 
more  than  the  acreage  planted  fcr  191+5-1+6* 

1/  P reduction  as  used  here  refers  to  the  total  Agricultural  Crop  and  includes 
some  2  million  bales  grown  in  China,   India  and  a  few  minor  countries  that  is 
consumed  in  the  home  and  never  becomes  a  'art  of  the  Commercial  Cror, 
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Table5-  Cotton,  American  Upland 
supply  a 


Carryover  beginning  of  season,  ginning  to  and 


of  December!,  grades  index  and  average  lenght,  1945  and  1946 
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Carryover :  Ginnings :  SuppJ  y :  Can  yover :  Ginninr;;  >?upj I  ,y  :  Actual:  Percent 
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Data  for  ginnings  and  supply  up 
2J    In  thirty- seconds  of  an  inch. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Cotton  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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